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to retain the aqueous vapour continually passing into

it, and is thus forced to precipitate this vapour in one
or other of the forms just named. Nor can we see
any reason why the Martial atmosphere, supposing it
to resemble our own, should not act in precisely the
same manner. Thus we recognise, in the remarkable
seasonal peculiarity above described, what seems to be
the exact counterpart of processes recognised upon the
earth.

And though I admit that there is considerable ob-
jection to the mode of argument I am next going to
make^use of, yet as it is one which has great weight
with many minds, and is not without its own peculiar
force, I feel justified in applying it as a subsidiary
support to ths views I am discussing.    It is known
that the peculiarities  which   characterise  terrestrial
atmospheric phenomena tend in an important manner
to mitigate the extremes of summer and winter tempe-
rature.    The clouds which hang over our winter skies,
far* from acting to increase the coldness of winter
through their effect in keeping off the sun's rays, in
reality represent an enormous supply of heat brought
from warmer parts of the earth, and liberated for our
benefit as the invisible vapour of water assumes the
form of cloucl or rain.    And althoiigh these processes
are strictly in accordance with natural laws, yet we
are justified in recognising them as evidences of the
beneficence of the Almighty.    Now on ]\fars, we may
be sure, the winters tend to be far more bitter than
ours, partly because of his greater distance from the
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